» URING the summer leisure days, we can spend a 
4 few hours profitably in thinking out our new 
work for the coming year; and while we are 
thinking and planning for the fall exhibitions, 
it would be well to keep in mind, for the 
advancement of our standing in art, as well 
as in keramic manipulation, that to make a reputation worth 
while we must do original and individual designing. We 
must not ring the changes on a motif supplied by other 
artists or other nations, but find some inspiration near at 
home in our own times, our own country, our own minds. 

If we are Americans, we must have an American dec. 
orative art, based on the motifs supplied by the American 
fauna and flora, and on the human figure which is common 
to all peoples. The only limits by which we should be bound 
are the principles of all art and the consideration of good 
taste and fitness. Then, too, in keramic work, the consid- 
eration of how best to show off the paste or body of the 
ware which we use must have its weight. Be like the “busy 
bee,” sipping honey from every flower. See all you can of 
the work being done by other artists, and look at Nature, too, 
with the single idea, “*‘ How can I utilize this idea, this motif, 
to make a decoration unique in arrangement and treatment?” 
Do not be ashamed to help yourself to any idea in the way of 
motif or coloring, either in art or nature, but see that you 
make a novel combination, so that the design completed will 
be your own. ‘There is nothing new under the sun,” but 
your own zvdividuality makes the originality, as there never 
has been and never will be two people exactly alike. 

Above all things, when it comes to exhibition time, those 
of you who belong to clubs should demand an outside jury of 
artists, who will accept or reject your work on its merit. Then 
you will know how you stand ar/zstically. 

The cry is, ‘‘ How can we sell our work, how reach the 
dealers? We must make money to go on with our work!” 
There is one thing that china painters have not yet realized, 
and until they do realize it their work must continue to go at 
a low price and be sold to /rzends, not the public at large. It 
is this: The dealers will never take your work (unless you 
have a pull) until you create a demand for it by the approval 
of the artists and connoisseurs. This can only be gained by 
exhibitions where the commercial spirit is entirely excluded, 
where nothing is exhibited but that has artistic merit. If 
you must sell to live, have sales; but have your exhibition a 
separate thing. Do not be afraid of criticism or rejection. 
The best artists of our day have to stand this test every time 
they exhibit, and they have things rejected too, and do not 
feel humiliated. Do not be “ penny wise and pound foolish.” 
If you exhibit only your best, you may lose one or two sales, 
but you will create a reputation that will more than repay 
youinthe long run. It is this desire to sell a lot of little 
things cheaply that causes the china decorating fraternity to 
be scornfully ignored by artists and connoisseurs. For the 
art’s sake, as well as for our own, let us have a different 
standard at future exhibitions. 


NEW YORK AND SYRACUSE 


August 1900 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN AT THE PARIS 
EXPOSITION 

NE could very easily devote weeks to this interesting | 

department of the Exposition, especially if the subject 
of glazes and paste is looked into, there is such a lot of pottery 
from all the provinces, some that is artistic and other collec- 
tions that are absurd. One misses the beautiful display of 
English porcelains that won our hearts at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. Only the Doultons are exhibiting, which, of course, 
is fine, but one misses the work of other factories. Sevres has 
a magnificent display, and the French people are naturally 
proud of it. 

This work is entirely a departure from the old style of 
overglaze decoration—the turquoise blue, the garlands of 
roses, cupids and rococo scrolls. In the first place, the shapes 
are quite simple and classic. the designs are a// conventional 
and most of the color is under the glaze. There is scarcely a 
bit of gold used and the colors are very subdued in tone. 
Everything is dainty, simple, lovely and exquisite. 

The porcelain was exhibited on a warm grey brocaded 
silk, which toned in very well with that particular kind of 
decoration, there being a prevailing tone of grey in many of 
the backgrounds of the vases, but many of the vases were 
white (and such a beautiful white) with only the decoration 
in color. There was one large vase six feet high, absolutely 
pure white without a blemish. It was a noble looking object 
and impressed one with its greatness and simplicity. 

The most unique display of porcelain is the work of 
Camille Naudot, who manufactures porcelain like the old soft 
paste of Sevres, then the design is cut out and filled with trans- 
parent enamel in color, the effect is brilliant and very beauti- 
ful. He asks enormous prices for his work, one little bowl 
two inches in diameter was forty dollars, and this was the 
cheapest piece in the exhibit. 

In looking about one sees that the museums have bought 
many of the finest things both in porcelain and pottery. 

I was disappointed in the French overglaze decorations 
for table services, one sees a finer display of it in the shops of 
New York than here at the exposition. 

The Royal Berlin shows the same things in overglaze 
decorations that were introduced at the Chicago Fair, and 
there is a tendency towards over-decoration. There is so 
much color that it hurts the eye, and not much attempt at 
designs. 

The Russian china is charmingly characteristic in design, 
and is marvelously well executed. Their pottery is coarse, but 
wonderfully decorative. Yet the pottery from the School of 
Désign at St. Petersburg ranks with the most artistic in the 
Exposition. The name of the pupil is given on each piece, 
as well as the professor, and there is a mark showing if the 
piece is in competition for color, design or composition. 
Some of these placques in lustre designs were as beautiful and 
quite as wonderful as any of the old Spanish lustre placques 
at the British Museum. 

Every exhibit of pottery there shows study and thought 
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in the design, and in every instance, with perhaps, two or three 
exceptions, the floral forms are all conventionalized. One 
finds this feature throughout the entire exhibition, and this 
shows that the Schools of Design are having their influence. 

After writing the first part of this letter, I] came across 
the pottery and porcelain exhibits from Norway and Sweden. 
The porcelains, with their overglaze decorations, are not par- 
ticularly attractive, although I saw a dinner service in violets 
conventionalized, which might give a few of our decorators a 
lesson. Butthe pottery was very charming in color and design, 
and quite surprised me. Whether it is owing to the popular- 
ity here of the King of Sweden, or not, every piece of pottery 
of that nation is marked ‘‘vexdu.’’ There were many artistic 
bits of it, and the prices were quite within reach of the ordin- 
ary collector. 

Throughout the entire Exposition there are more pieces 
of pottery sold than of anything else. The collection of it is 
remarkably interesting. While there are quantities of the 
Delft that we are accustomed to see, vet there is a wonder 
ful departure from the old blue and white decorations which 
have always been so fascinating. This newer pottery is dark 
and full of rich deep color, the designs all being extremely 
conventional and artistic. Then there was another style 
which was carried out in tiles as well as vases. For instance, 
the background was dark and unglazed, with the design 
glazed, this also being in dull or neutral colors with an outline 
cut into the ware. The glaze flowing into this outline gave 
it a darker appearance. Some of the tiles had glazed figures 
on them (poster style) with the dull backgrounds. 
were in dull greys and browns. 

From many of the potteries the exhibition of terra cotta 
both in tiles and bricks, for building and for interior and ex- 
terior decoration, is a study in itself. 

The Japanese and Chinese have also covered themselves 
with glory, and one constantly turns to them in wonder and 
enjoyment. Their style remains the same, and one would 
hate to see them change it. 

I was fortunate in meeting Mr. Taylor of the Rookwood 
pottery in the Japanese exhibit, and seeing some of the choice 
bits with him. I find his name on many pieces that he has 
bought; not from one pottery, but from many. Our own 
beautiful Rookwood is attracting much attention, and many 
of the pieces are marked sold. These are the only floral dec- 
orations that I have admired, and they are so simple and in 
all instances so decorative that one fairly loves them. Their 
white ware seems more popular with the French people, while 
the foreigners buy dark ware. The Tiffany glass, the Grueby 
and the Rookwood pottery relieve the United States exhibit 
in the Liberal Arts building of its purely commercial charac- 
ter, and make one feel very proud of both. 

In every nook and corner there seems to be displays of 
pottery and a collector has a fine chance of gathering interest- 
ing bits. 

Each pottery has samples of lustre decoration until it 
wearies one; of course Clement Massier and “le petit 
Massier,”’ as he is called here, have the gems of this style of 
decoration. It is wonderful, but one piece of it goes a long 
way, seeing a few pieces in New York at Dorian’s one is more 
impressed than with shelves of it here, where the quantity 
cheapens it. 


These 


We have in one of our former numbers given illustrations 
of the Royal Copenhagen porcelain and I cannot say too 
much concerning the exhibit here. In the first place the 
shapes are good and the designs are well drawn and ex. 
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ecuted; while all floral forms and animals are decoratively 
used, they show so much life and movement. This ware pos- 
sesses wonderful texture and fineness, it is both beautiful to 
the sight and touch; the colors are under the glaze which 
gives that soft grey atmospheric effect. The lustre effect 
is something new this year and is very fine indeed. There 
are many solid pieces of porcelain such as_ horses 
and ducks, not artistic but extremely interesting from a 
potter’s standpoint, and without exception these are all sold, 
and so are many of the most artistic vases. 

I have met the great potter Delaherche and expect to 
visit his pottery next week, his display is across the aisle from 
Massier and is quite a contrast, both in color, shape and de- 
sign. It is extremely restful and is most artistic; his glazes 
are beautiful, not like glass, but soft, smooth and semi dull, 
like the shell of an egg. 
for that effect. 

Delaherche had some wonderful tiles, where he used a 
glaze that runs, carrying the color with it. The design on the 
tile was thus made: the color was dull green and by turning 
and twisting the tile the glaze carried the color as the artist 
desired, this was repeated several times showing that it was 
not an accident. He has some work in the Luxembourg, so 
also has Carries who is a sculptor as well as potter. | 

Bigot, another artist potter, had a most interesting ex- 
hibit, also the dull glazes, but he displayed such wonderful 
tiles, both for floor and wall, that they seemed to me the 
most artistic I had ever seen. Then he had a stairway with 
banisters rail and post in the most delightful design and color. 
The little columns forming the banisters were so clever that I 
wanted one for a souvenir, but it was so expensive that I did 
not get it. Then he displayed a balcony all potter’s work— 
the most beautiful colors and designs and dull glazes imagin- 
able. This gives one a new avenue for house decoration both 
for interior and exterior use and shows no limit to the potter's 
art. 

De Lachenal, another artist potter, had some delightful 
things and showed very artistic designs and beautiful soft 
colors. He used the combination of wood and pottery, the 
designs in glazed clay being inlaid, thus a design of conven- 
tional flowers in a wooden panel, this is another useful idea 
for interior decoration. 

I must say a word about the overglaze decorations from 
the different studios, displayed at the exposition; with but 
two exceptions we would not for a moment allow it in any of 
our Club exhibitions—it is simply blood curdling—bad in de- 
sign, awful in execution and still worse in firing. 
given space isa mystery. I asked Mrs. Wagner to look at it 
with me and she also was surprised at its inferiority. This 
made us feel very proud of our League exhibit, especially as 
it has attracted so much attention from the large exhibitors 
who say that it is wonderful what we have done and have 
only words of praise for the work which has been sent over. 

Mrs. Wagner has been indefatigable in her efforts to 
place properly the League’s work before the people and I must 
say that it has created a great impression here and it is only 
to be regretted that more of our best decorators are not rep- 


All the potters seem to be trying 


How it was 


resented. I feel sure that we are working in the right direc- 
tion and that in time we will have a national school of 
keramics. 


It is quite evident, judging from the work at the Exposi- 
tion from teachers here, that this is not the best place to learn 
to decorate porcelain; that is, unless one can enter the pot- 
teries and learn the technical part, then study design else- 
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where. The School of Application at Sevres is a different 
matter. There the potter’s art is taught as well, and one 
must take the whole course. 

Mme Hortense Richarts has some good figure painting 
on porcelain, but nothing that equals her ivories. 

There is not much figure painting in any of the keramic 
exhibits and none at all on the Sevres, where one expects to 
see the old Watteau scenes with the Louis XVI. scrolls. 

Our teachers show a better knowledge of technique, 
design and firing, and a more independent style of decoration 
than the foreign teachers, which goes to show that they are 


studying seriously and that this is only the first era of what 
will follow. ANNA B. LEONARD 

Complaint has been made that we mention too many 
different makes of colors. In the June 1899 number a com- 
parative color chart was given, so that when a color of one 
make is given, by referring to the chart the corresponding 
colors in other makes can be found, except in cases where the 
color is one made exclusively by one firm. This chart will be 


sent on application to any yearly subscriber, together with a. 


set of Lacroix charts in color, for comparison. 


OYSTER BOWL AND PLATE—ADELAIDE ALSOP-ROBINEAU 


HIS shape can be used for oyster stew, clam chowder, 
bouillon or soup. It is from the catalogue of King & 

Co., of Detroit, but all of our advertisers keep it. The design 
is charming, carried out in monochrome blue or green. A 
suggestion for polychrome treatment would be:—for the sky, 
Copenhagen Blue; water, Deep Blue Green and Apple Green 


mixed, one-half each; boats, Gold Grey; men, Brown 108; 
sails, White; all outlined in Brown 108 or Gold. The border 
of inside rim should have the dark portion Brown 108; shell, 


a lighter shade of the same color; the ribbon weed, same as 
water, and the flat weed, Gold Grey; Gold or Brown outlines 


and -dots. 
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SEVRES PORCELAINE 


[ From Jervis’ Pottery Marks.” ] 


HE factory of Vincennes was 
founded in 1740 by two broth- 
ers named Dubois, from the 
St. Cloud works. It was later 
merged into the Royal Sevres 
factory, which adopted the 
same mark. The entire works 

of Sevres were purchased by Louis XV. in 

1756, and this world-famous place owes much 

of its origin to the liberal patronage of Mme. 

Pompadour. In 1769 Lady Darnet made the 

discovery of kaolin, or unctuous clay, that 

gave the Sevres factory its material for hard 
paste. ‘ Vieux Sevres” is the name applied 
to wares made there before 1800. ‘ Pate 
tendre,” or soft paste, is remarkable for its 
creamy and pearly appearance, while its beauty 

of coloring and depth of glaze put on it a 

particularly high value. 

The word “‘tendre,”’ however, has no ref- 
erence whatever to the hardness of the paste, 
but refers to its feeble resistance to high tem- 
perature. It applies almost entirely to the 
softness of the glaze, which can easily be 
scratched by steel. 

From the time of Louis XV. the manu- 
factory at Sevres has employed the most 
skilled labor that could be found. Not only 
is the decorating done by the very best work- 
men in this branch of the art of china-making, 
but the modeling is done with equal care and 
artistic taste. Boileau was the first director, 
and managed this workshop of beautiful ware 
from 1760 to 1773. 

The styles that have prevailed are the 
Pompadour or Rocaille (from 1753 to 1763), 
the Louis XV. (from 1763 until 1786), and the 
Louis. XVI. (from 1786 until 1793). 

The lovely rose pink color, which was dis- 
covered in 1757, was once generally known as 
Du Barry, for the reason that it was such a 
favorite with the famous Countess Du Barry. 
In France this is now called ‘*‘Rose de Pompa- 
dour.” The first large vases, like the ones 
recently presented to the President of the 
United States, were made by M. Brougniart. 

Jeweled porcelain was introduced in 1777. 
This is the use of colored pastes representing 
precious stones, the effect being particularly 
beautiful and delicate. Of course, any such 
pieces dated previous to this time are counter- 
feit. The plates and cups of jeweled ware are 
invariably on bleu de roi ground, and are said 
to have been made chiefly for Marie Antoin- 
ette. 

The most celebrated service ever made at 
the Sevres factory was executed for Empress 
Catherine of Russia. It consisted of 744 pieces 
and cost $150,000. A most remarkable effect 
in decoration was got by exquisite ornamenta- 
tions of imitation cameos. This set has become 
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scattered and lost, many pieces having been 
stolen. 

From 1753 to 1776, the crossed L’s were 
used as a mark, with the addition of a letter to 
indicate the year. Then double letters were 
used and continued until R. R. in 1793. The 
mark was then changed to “Sevres,” with the 
Republican monogram. This was abandoned 
in 1800 and the word ‘‘Sevres” alone retained. 
In 1801 the use of letters was resumed, and the 
printed mark M. Imp’ de Sevres was added 
from 1804 to 1809. In 1810 the imperial eagle 
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was adopted, and then the other marks in the 
sequence given. These marks were all over 
glaze, but in 1848 an underglaze mark, bearing 
the monogram “‘L. P.,”” was adopted, but was 
soon replaced withan oval containing the letter 
“S” and the date of manufacture. This was 
always printed in green underglaze. (See 
marks indicated by cross and dash.) In 1878 
the green mark was suppressed, but was re- 
sumed in 1879. If for any reason a piece is 
discarded or sold in white, this mark is always 
scratched through on the wheel. It is not 
unusual to find pieces with this mark bearing 
a decoration mark some years later. The mar- 
ket is flooded with imitation Sevres, much of 
it recognizable as such at first glance, some 
skilfully executed and calculated to deceive 
experts. It is only bya thorough knowledge 
of the whole history of Sevres, when certain 
colors were introduced, and similar details of 
manufacture, that fraud can be detected. In 
the case of pieces having only a gold decora- 
tion, the piece is marked ‘‘ Doré a Sevres.”” A 
raised circle containing the words “C. H. 
Dreux,” surmounted by a crown, is the mark 
used on pieces for royal residences, witha sup- 
plementary stamp bearing the name of the 
residence. Formerly the crown over the re- 
versed L’s was used for this purpose. The 
1780 mark, therefore, was made for the king, 
the “L*’ underneath showing it was decorated 
by Levy, Sen. The“ D. T.” under the 1791 
mark is for Dutanda. 


In the fifteenth century the Dutch, who, 
from their commercial relations with Japan 
have been chiefly instrumental in introducing 
Japanese ware into Europe, commenced the 
manufacture of glazed pottery ware. It was 
known as Delft ware from the fact of its being 
manufactured in and near that place. 
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CLOVER DESIGN—MAUD BRIGGS KNOWLTON 


OR painting clover the first time, use for flowers, Pompa- 
dour for pink, while down towards the calyx of the 
flower use Lemon Yellow and Apple Green, on shadow side 
Pompadour and Copenhagen. The shadowy blossoms, lay in 
with Copenhagen used thin. 
The light centre portions of leaves should be painted with 
Apple Green and Lemon Yellow, other parts in Moss Green 
shaded with Brown Green, and occasionally a touch of Shading 


Green. Shadow leaves in Copenhagen, stems in Moss Green 
and Brown Green, with deep touches of Shading or Dark 
Green. Paint the flowers in after first firing with Fry’s Rose, 
making it deeper toward the top part of flower. Strengthen 
leaves and stems. 

The background should be a blueish grey with a very 
little yellow introduced at intervals, while down toward the 
lower part of the design a little pink can be used (Pompadour). 
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HISTORIC ORNAMENT 
LOUIS XVI.— XVIII. CENTURY 


Ceriyies iE excessive adornment of the style of Louis XIV., resulting in the 
| 


mannered Rococo of Louis XV., caused a reaction in decorative art 
at the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI., with a resort again to 
Greek antiqne, which, under its apparent frivolity, showed a perfect 
understanding of the requirements of private decoration. This 
= century, with its boldness and skill, is one of the most curious in 
the history of ornament. Its success was quite exceptional. It was a return to 
simpler taste and to the rule that ““Ornament must not change the form of the sur- 
face it decorates.” This return to the antique was also induced by the discovery of 
the decorative paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum, the principal instrument in the 
formation of the Louis XVI. stvie, which was elegant, though /zvey. After the Revo- 
lution, the style of the Republic was characterized by a severely classical style. 
Then came the Empire, graceful and learned, but stiff 
and cold. The restoration brought confusion again, 
and since then there has been growing up an entirely 
new and modern style of decoration. 


Application The motives furnished by the Louis 

to Modern *W!: period are most appropriate for 
use on dainty table service. During 
this period the Sevres factory was at 
its zenith, the royalty paying personal attention to 
ordering special designs, and the collection of fine por- 
celain being a royal fad. The two plates represented 
were ordered for Mme. Du Barry. The design given 
with this article is for a syrup pitcher, but can be 
easily adapted to a cup and saucer or plate. The 
dotted portion should be a rich tint of turquoise blue, 
rose, or Sevres green; the scrolls in raised or flat gold; 
the flowers in color, all very delicately done. 


Design 
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CUP AND SAUCER DESIGN 


Genevieve Leonard 


TT design is very pretty carried 
out in the following manner: 


The violets and leaves painted in 
their natural colors, with a solid 
background of green bronze, a gold 
line on either edge. The stems are 
of gold upon bronze. The narrow 
band at the top, and the rest of the 
cup (below the design) are tinted a 
delicate violet. The handle is of 
bronze and gold. 


G.LEONAR 


[FAGUE The new Advisory Board of the National 
TES League held its first meeting June 12, 1g00» 

_ at the home of Mrs. Worth Osgood. The 
President, Mrs. Osgood, was elected chairman of the Board 
forthe ensuing year. The following committees were elected : 


Educational Comuittee—Miss S. G. Keenan, 5550 Hays 
street, E. E., Pittsburg, Pa., Chairman; Prof. E. Woodward, 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, La.; Mr. Charles Volkmar, 
Corona, L. I.; Mr. F. B. Aulich, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, 
'Ill.; Mrs. M. E. Perley, 219 Post street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Miss Mary Chase Perry, 44 Gratiot avenue, Detroit, Mich.; 
Miss Helen McKay, Griindemann Studios, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss Mary Stone, 326 Pennsylvania avenue, S. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Mrs. S. S. Frackelton, 695 Cass street, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Mrs. W. S. Day, 316 N. California street, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Mrs. I. C. Failing, toq1 S. Fifteenth street. Denver, Col.; 
Mrs. C. B. Doremus, 77 West avenue, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. 
F. Rowell, 96 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Transportation Committee—Miss Montfort. 

Printing and Press Committce—Mrs. A. C. Baiseley, 
Chairman; Mrs. William Marston. 


It was moved and carried that the Advisory Board meet- 
ings should be held regularly on the second Tuesday of each 
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It was moved and carried that after each 


month at 8 P. M. 
meeting a report of the same should be placed in the hands 
of the Corresponding and Assistant Secretaries, and by them 


sent to each club. IDA A. JOHNSON, 


Recording Secretary. 


A letter from Miss Keenan, President of the Duquesne 
Ceramic Club, Pittsburg, gives an outline of plans of that club 
which might be advantageously adopted by other clubs. It 
is their purpose to establish a small but choice museum of 
ceramic art, both foreign and native. With this in view they 
are now applying for a charter which will put them upon a 
proper business basis. They hope to secure permanent quar- 
ters in which to maintain their museum, as well as a library 
of books and periodicals pertaining to ceramics. It is also a 
part of their educational plan to hold occasional special ex- 
hibits of outside work, and to establish a lecture system. 
Altogether the Duquesne Club, which is one of the oldest in 
the country, is doing its utmost to encourage serious work at 
home and to aid in raising the ceramics of our country to a 
position of increasing worth and dignity. 


All reports from Paris are very encouraging. Mrs. Wag-_ 


ner is making warm friends for the League, and daily advanc- 
ing its interests among Americans and foreigners. Many 
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refreshing comments come to us from neighboring exhibitors 
in the United States Section. One, of whose good will we 
are justly proud, writes, ‘We are mightily pleased with your 
exhibit. It is the nerviest thing in the whole group.” Mrs. 
Wagner informs us that she has very satisfactory photographs 
of the League’s exhibition, a set of which will show the entire 
exhibit and the work of each exhibitor. 


The International Congress, in which the League will be 
represented, meets in September. 


[N THE Miss Jeanne Stewart of Chicago has asso- 
STUDIOS ciated with her at her studio in the Marshall 
Field building, a very promising young artist 
in Pyrography, Mr. C. F. Ingerson, whose original design and 
treatment of a photograph frame appears in this number. We 
expect to publish more studies from his pen in later issues. 


Mrs. S. J. Askew of Madison, Wis., would be willing to 


pay double price fora November number. Kindly correspond 
with her if you have a November to dispose of. 


Mrs. Filkins writes us from Buffalo: ‘I wish to heartily 
indorse every word of the sermon you preached in June num- 
ber, and if you wish this under signature for publication, you 
are welcome to it. The chromos that are turned out by some 
of the art (?) journals so-called, are enough to give anyone the 
jim-jams. Most of the decorators (?) want a yard of colored 
study every month, and would like to pay about $1 per year 
fora magazine. There are several evils in the china-painting 
line that need to be reformed, and one of the worst is the 
“Teacher's Discount” fake. Every one that comes into the 
store, if she does not buy $5 wortha year, poses as a “‘teacher’’ 
and demands ‘a discount. On many things on which 20 per 
cent. discount is given, the “teacher” makes more than I do, 
without a cent of expense; and out of #7y margin my business 
expenses have to come. With long life to the STUDIO.” 


AEDS 


the mild spring air. 


YELLOW JESSAMINE 


Harriet Cushman Wilkte 


SHALL never forget my first view of this most 
| bewitching flower of the Southland. I was 
driving one bright March morning in eastern 
North Carolina, when my eye was caught by a 
gleam of gold far up on a treetop on the edge of 
a moist wood. There were mosses of quivering 
golden light all over the bare brown boughs of 
the tree and sprays a yard long gently waving in 
I knew intuitively what it 
was, although I had never seen the plant grow- 
ing. But how did it reach so high—twenty, 
thirty feet from the earth? Ever seeking sweet- 
ness and light, it climbed upward through 
the dark, dense undergrowth, through the net 
of branches to the treetop, a strong, tough 
brown stem tightly clasping the friendly bark. 
The air was full of its peculiar aromatic fra- 
grance. We fancied we could hear the fairy 
bells ring out saucy defiance far beyond the reach 
of our covetous hands. 

The blossoms are the purest, richest, most 
transparent yellow,—a veritable piece of con- 
densed sunlight. It is difficult to find duplicates 
although they bloom in pairs. This infinite 
variety of form is an added fascination. The 
stems are brownish and greenish according to 
_ position and lighting, and turn and twist upon 
themselves in every conceivable direction. 
The leaves are last year’s growth, except the few 
young ones at the tips of the branches, and are 
sere and brown. The seed-pods are dark brown 
outside and ochre within. 


At a recent sale of art goods in London an 


old Sevres porcelain vase, eight inches in height, 
from the collection of the late Marchioness of 


fy Londonderry, was sold for $11,850. 
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and Ruby Purple. 
Purple markings. 
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TREATMENT FOR CHOP PLATE 
S. EAvannah Price 


OR the pea pods and foliage use Yellow Green, Russian 
Green, Shading Green, Pearl Grey, Lemon Yellow and 
Brown Green. Keep the greens in the blue grey tones. For 
the blossoms use. Rose, Pearl Grey, Yellow Green, Lemon 
Yellow, Violet No. 2, Deep Blue Green and Sepia. Tint the 
band Dark Green, blending into Oriental Ivory in the center 
of the plate. (For design see pages 84-85.) 


NASTURTIUM DESIGN FOR PLATE—SUE ENNIS 


ASTURTIUMS—Yellow ones: Ivory Yellow, shaded with 
Canary Yellow, with red markings, Deep Red Brown 
Pink ones: Rose Purple, with Deep 

Leaves: Olive Green, Shading Green and 
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TREATMENT OF HAWTHORN PLATE 
K. Cherry 


IVIDE plate into ten equal parts, model scroll and small 
hawthorn in raised paste, the painted hawthorns in 
border are treated in an indefinite way, with soft colors, Rose, 
Violet, Copenhagen, Lemon Yellow, Yellow Brown, Ruby, no 
greens. In second firing use Green Gold Bronze for edge and 
in ten divisions back of modeled hawthorn and scrolls. The 
scrolls and hawthorns are covered with Roman gold. 


(SUPPLEMENT) 


Deep Blue Green stems. Touches of Ochre occasionally. 
Work all rather poster like, and outline with gold. Flush the 
plate with Ivory Yellow, Olive Green and Yellow Ochre 
in center. Rim of Gold or Olive Green. 
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PLATE—MRS. K. E. CHERRY 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


SUPPLEMENT TO KERAMIC STUDIO 
AUGUSY 1900 
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THE APPLICATION OF ORNAMENT 
A. G. Marshall 
TENTH PAPER 
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HE principles involved in the _ decora- 

tion of a plate, the agreeable enrich- 
fe ment of a circular surface, afford a key 
| to most keramic ornamentation. The 
given forms are usually circular, globular, 
elliptical, ovoid, or some combination or modification of these. 
In case of an ellipse, as a platter of regular outline, we have 
somewhat more freedom in designing, owing to the difference 
in the two dimensions, and the applicability of more subtle 
and graceful curves for the main lines. With spheroids and 
ovoids and vase forms there is both the added freedom of 
more varied and extended space to work in, and also the 
added restrictions due to the subtly flowing or else more com- 
plicated outlines presented by the objects, perhaps varying in 
different views, as well as the effect produced by the convex 
or concave surfaces. In this, as in everything else, the greater 
the measure of freedom the more carefully must the laws of 
harmony be followed, to produce anything of merit. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for working out schemes 
for all cases, and it would be destructive of all originality if 
such rules could be formulated. Only by constant training 
of the faculties and development of perception of proportion 
and fitness can the finest results be attained. 

We may, however, derive much benefit from the analysis 
of historic examples of various degrees of merit, and, perhaps, 
essaying improvements, or trying the effect of certain changes 
in the decoration or the form of the objects themselves. Figs. 
1 and 2 illustrate special decorative designs of vase forms, the 
work of barbaric artists. The Moresque design is much more 
primitive in idea and execution than the Persian. Both dis- 
play certain Greek influences. The Moresque vase, curiously 
enough, has more of elegance in general outline. Considering 


vr ¢ 


Fig 2 Pevsian 


its ornament as a set of lines and spaces, we find them, on the 
whole an agreeable combination of extremely simple motives, 
the broad band with the semi-circular brushwork being espec- 
ially good. Leaving a fair amount of surface plain as a relief 
to the decoration is also good as a general principle. In this 
example, however, the space so left was not intelligently 
chosen, being, in fact, the portion most in need of the sense of 
support given by strong decoration. The ornament is top- 
heavy and ends abruptly, leaving an unharmonized barrenness 
below. The oblique lines running all one way in the lowest 


member somewhat disturb the repose of the design by giving 
a revolving effect, and the fragment of meandering vine at the 
top of the neck has no chance to meander half a turn. 

The Persian design is of a much higher and more. ambi- 
tious order, and thoroughly fills its function,—perhaps too thor- 
oughly. Its faults are over-richness, lack of salient features, 
want of variety in proportioning the division of spaces, and a 
slight lack of unity. The enrichment of the neck and lip are 
too much alike in width, and the neck ornament is not suff- 
ciently related to the architectural character of the rest. Some 
features should be more emphasized, some places left less 
crowded. A stronger band about the bulge would be better, 


his 4 


and the weightiest members of this framework should be below 
this band rather than above it. The character of both decor. 
ations is thoroughly artistic in kind, the Moresque being 
purely inventive, the Persian inventive with natural sugges- 
tions, both perfectly flat and in keeping with the surfaces. 

Considering the keramic forms, the Persian vase is at 
once seen to be clumsy, in the broad neck with its uncertain 
curve and in the awkward and clubbed junction of the curves 
at the bulge. Without the decoration it would be an ex. 
tremely poor looking object. The Moorish vase is much 
better in form, its outline in this view being not unpleasing. 
And vet several serious failings can easily be found. The 
globular, turnipy body is wholly unrefined and uninteresting. 
Its base is too high and is clumsily joined to the body. And 
the spout, though quaint, is too nearly the size of the neck 
and too straight to be in good proportion and harmony with 
the general outlines. The handles are really graceful and 
join well, especially below. 

I have attempted (Figs. 3 and 4) to show two variants of 
this vase, embodying better proportions and disposal of orna- 
ment. Possibly I have succeeded in destroying the antique 
character, without any compensating improvement. But it is 
only by such attempts, instead of blind and fumbling imita- 
tion, that we can gain any benefit from historic styles and 
help the evolution of something new and a step in advance of 
the past. We must never think that the last word has been 
said in any art. If no further evolution is possible we might 
as well bury the dead art of the dead ages. Though the ad- 
vance entails greater knowledge and effort than ever before, yet 
we have the immense advantage over all other times, that the 
summit of their attainments can be made our starting point. 


ERRATA—On page 6 of the July KERAMIC STUDIO, the second reference to Fig. 
12 should read Fig. 4, the reference being to the Eighth Paper, in the June number. 
In the sixteenth line, first column, same page, July number, instead of **marked”’ 


- read ** masked,’’ which will exactly reverse the sense, giving it as intended. 
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CHOP PLATE 


S. EVANNAH PRICE 


For treatment see page 82 
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PARIS EXPOSITION 


[ Extract from a letter from Marshal Fry, Jr. ] 


¢¢77 XO me there is nothing finer in the entire Exposition 

a7 than our Rookwood pottery. With Rookwood we 
usually associate rich dark browns and yellows, but in the 
‘present collection greys and delicate colors predominate, and 
these light and quiet pieces have found the readiest sale among 
the French. Many a Rookwood gem is marked ‘ Sold to Coun- 
tess ‘or to some Baron. The Japanese, it goes without 
saying, have a wonderful exhibit, composed chiefly of Cloi- 
sonné vases-—flowers, storks and dragons being the principal 
subjects. Their work, as usual, possesses all the qualities 
which make the finest decorative art. The Royal Copenhagen 
factory shows its characteristic and beautiful work in greys, 


CUP AND SAUCER 


Clara S. Taylor 
fi, 
HE treatment for this cup and YF 
saucer is intended to be very “f 4 


dark. Draw in design with India ink, 
then tint the main portion Empire 
Green (a powder color). Wipe out 
the color that may run over your 
drawing, then outline the design 
with the finest paste lines. 

The background of the conven- 
tional design is gold, the dark orna- 
ment Dark Blue. The ribbon shaped 
figure is Turquoise Blue enamel. 
The white and dotted ornaments 
are Apple Green. 

_ Fill in the background of the 
circle in the Apple Green figure with 
Ruby and use white enamel! dots 
around this. The other ornaments 
are also white enamel. 


blues and greens, their favorite subjects being animals, birds 
and fish, restful in the simplicity of treatment. Although the 
foreign potters have achieved great things. we individual dec- 
orators in America have achieved a great deal also, and all 
American decorators will be pleased to know that the National 
League exhibit holds its own and attracts much attention 
and admiration. The American section of the Art Palace is 
a triumph, and the average merit of its pictures is generally 
conceded to be higher than that of any other country’s sec- 
tion. The jury is at present making the awards, and in the 
American section the Grand Prix has been awarded to two, 
James McNeil Whistler and John Sargent, and as I under- 
stand it, not particularly for what they show in the present 
exhibition, but this honor is bestowed in recognition of their 
life’s work.”’ 


PARIS PHOTOGRAPHS 


We have just received fine photo- 
graphs of the National League exhibit 
in Paris. They come too late for repro. 
duction in this number but will be pub- 
lished in September. 
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TREATMENT FOR PLATE—ANNA B. LEONARD 


HE tint is turquoise blue, made of two-thirds of Night 
Green and one of Deep Blue Green, with one-sixth Flux 
added to this mixture. The garlands of roses are in color, 
some of the roses being light pink and others much darker. 
For the light ones use Carmine No. 3, and for the darker ones 
add one-half Ruby Purple (German) to this mixture. 
There is a general tone of pale yellowish green in the leaves 


made of Apple Green and Mixing Yellow, which is used quite 
broadly—in washes. Then there are darker leaves in Brown 
Green and Moss Green V, with sharp touches of Deep Red 
Brown accenting the stems. 

On the white china back of the roses there is a sprinkling 
of flat gold dots, to tone the white. The rest of the design is 
carried out in raised gold. 
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88 
THE SEVRES EXHIBIT AT PARIS 


HE exhibit of the manufactory of Sevres at 
the Paris Exposition is a revelation to people 
who only know the Sevres ware of the old 
time, with its often inartistic shapes and 
commonplace decorations. The pieces now 
exhibited in Paris show a complete trans- 

formation, and the manufactory of Sevres to day, with the 

manufactory of Copenhagen, makes, probably, the most 
artistic pottery in the world. By shaking off entirely the 
influence of the Louis XV., XNVI., and Empire ornaments, it 
has followed the evolution of modern decorative art and keeps 

in the foremost rank it formerly occupied. As we said in a 

former article on the School of Application of Sevres, the in- 

fluence it will have on the development of keramics, not only 
in France, but in the world at large, cannot be overestimated. 
The modern artists of Sevres start from the principle that 

a shape must be made with a constant regard for the material 

used, consequently that a china vase must be made without 

any artifices of construction. The old style 


recourse to 


VASES (overglaze, grand feu). 


LASSERRE. 


metallic mountings or metallic rods holding together pieces 
of vases have disappeared, and all the models of the old fabri- 
cation have been absolutely abandoned—a thing that nobody 
This does not mean that Sevres has given up the 
fabrication of large vases. Some single-piece vases exhibited 
this year are over 5% feet high, and outside of old Chinese 
wares it would be difficult to find anywhere else single pieces 
of hard porcelain of that importance. 

In the decoration of hard porcelain the transformation is 
as marked as in the fabrication. With an entirely new tech- 
nique, Sevres has solved the problem of decorating hard por- 
celain with the “‘grand feu” (highest temperature used in 
kilns), and this for overglaze as well as underglaze decoration. 
With overglaze decoration the result of this hard fire is that 
colors applied on the glaze are intimately fused with it, thus 
taking a brilliancy and transparency which they could not 
have with the old process of light firing in muffles, when they 
remained more or less on the surface of the glaze. The exhi- 
bition of table service pieces treated with this process by Mr. 
Lasserre will attract attention, and the industrial manufac- 


will regret. 


feu” glazes cannot fail to be 
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OVERGLAZE 
GILLET 


UNDERGLAZE 
GEBLEUX 


UNDERGLAZE 
GILLET ET LUCAS 
tures will certainly take advantage of the new treatment in- 
augurated by Sevres. 

In underglaze decoration the technique also has passed 
through remarkable changes. On the unfired porcelain  bis- 
cuit are applied nearly infusible colors, which are caught and 
fixed by the glaze. The piece is then fired at the highest 
temperature of hard porcelain, thus coming out of the kiln 
baked and entirely decorated ina single firing. Some remark- 
able specimens of porcelain decorated with this rapid process 
are exhibited in Paris. 

Sevres shows also good specimens of colored glazes, 
some especially fine ones in reds of copper, but they do not 
need a special mention, as the work in this line has been 
carried as far, or farther, by individual artists outside of Sevres. 
The crystallization glazes, now used in Copenhagen and other 
potteries, are claimed to have been invented at Sevres in 1885, 
but have been developed only 


lately, and the Sevres exhibit 
shows them to us with yellow, 
green, pink, grey and blue col- 
oring on pieces of allsizes. The 
diversity of tones and variety of 
color effects in all these *‘ grand 


admired. 

The studies made in the 
Sevres laboratory have made 
possible the classification of all 
these glazes, so that certain 
effects can be made with cer- 
tainty, and the immense size of 
some of the vases proves it. 
This is a capital point, as in 
keramicsan exceptionalsuccess 
or a kiln accident do not prove | as 
anything, and the certainty of 
results must first be assured. 

The famous ‘ porcelaine 


tendre” of the 18th century 
Sevres, the secret of which had 
been lost for so many years, 


VASE (paste over paste). 
MLLE. BOGUREAU. 
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has been made again by Mr. M. G. Vogt, the present Direc- 
tor of the Manufacture, and some specimens are exhibited 
with the brilliant colors of the old ware. It is interesting 
to note that this famous paste has been found again, but this 


— 


VASES (porcelaine tendre) UHLRICH ET VIGNOL. 


will not prevent collectors from hunting for specimens of the old 
“pate tendre,”’ while buyers of modern pieces will undoubtedly 
be attracted by the sober color effects of the hard porcelain 
in preference to the somewhat showy colors of the soft paste. 


5 


39 


The reproduction in dzscuzt of some of the best works of 
modern sculptors, with the improvements in the quality of 
the paste over the old time dzscuzt, the remarkable work in 
gres cérame (ceramic stoneware), would make the subject an 
interesting study by itself. We will simply state here that 
Sevres has shown that grés cérame can be used with advantage 
for both inside and outside architectural decoration. It was 
intended to have the Sevres exhibit in a building entirely 
made of ceramic stoneware, and the plan of this building is 
shown in one of the exhibition rooms, but was not carried out 
for financial reasons. Only a large porch, part of the facade, 
has been executed and placed at the entrance of one of the 
avenues. In one of the galleries a high relief by Coutan, and 
a large mantelpiece, decorated with three figures, modeled by 
Allar; on the Cours la Reine, a monumental fountain, decor- 
ated with fish, shell, pond lilies, &c., and covered with crys- 
talized glazes, alternating with light green glaze, show what 
use can be made of this gr¢s cérame, which is of easy fabrica- 
tion, and when properly glazed, has. great qualities of durabil- 
ity and resistance to the elements. 

We reproduce here a few Sevres vases from Art et Decor- 
ation, to which we are indebted for the information given in 
these columns on the Sevres exhibit. We leave, however, to 
the writer in Art e¢ Decoration the responsibility of some of 
his assertions; for instance, that overglaze colors are treated 
at Sevres with the hard kiln fire, grand feu de four. We do 
not see how overglaze colors could stand such a fire without 
being destroyed. Nor does it seem possible that porcelain 
could be baked, decorated and glazed in the same firing. 

Our readers will notice how highly conventional the dec- 
oration is. The extraordinary fad for naturalistic painting of 
flowers on china seems to be rapidly dying out in all the 
artistic potteries of Europe, and it is easy to foresee that fn 
this country also it will soon lose the strong hold it has had 
so far on the decorators. No true lover of art will be sorry 
for this, as naturalistic painting is the death of decorative art. 


DESIGN FOR MUCILAGE POT 
Mrs. A. Frazee 


HIS article can be purchased of Burley & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 1: Light Purple enamel. No. 2: Green enamel. 

No. 3: Dark Blue enamel. No.4: White enamel. No. 5: 
Yellow enamel. Disks in band all yellow enamel. Centre to 
| disk in top, yellow enamel. No. 6: 


¥ 
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Mrs AFrozee- 


Very light brown, made of Yellow 
ochre, Silver Yellow, little black. No. 
7: Dead leaf brown, made of Yellow 
ochre, Silver Yellow. Brown 4, little 
black. Outline black. 
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A sample of Egpytian porcelain 
found at Memphis was submitted to M. 
Le Chatelier for analysis, and the inter- 
esting fact was brought out that it was 
entirely different from the Chinese por- 
celain. This leads to the conclusion 
that the manufacture of true porcelain 
was known tothe ancient Egyptians. 
To duplicate this particular kind of 
porcelain would require forty parts of 
blue glass, fifty parts of fine sand and 


five parts of white clay. 
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THE COLLECTOR 
OLD CHINA FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE BY SUBSCRIBERS 


For turther particulars, address Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 


Large dark blue Staffordshire bowl, 13 inch, perfect condition, Tomb of 
Franklin (Wood), - - - 
Six English Lake, light blue soup plates, and comport to match, fine 


$18.00 


condition, for lot, - > - - - - 10.00 
Staffordshire blue plate, 6 inch, View of Killarney, - . - 1.00 
Staffordshire brown plate, 714 inch, French View (J. Wedgwood), 1.00 
Staffordshire light blue plate, 10 inch, Chinese design, - - 75 
Staffordshire purple cup and saucer (Roselle, J. M. & Co.), - 1.00 
Delft blue and white plate, 9 inch, - - - - - 1.50 
Delft blue and white plate, 8' inch, - - - - 1.50 
Canton blue plate, 9 inch, - - 1.00 
Lowestoft cup and saucer, gold vine decoration, - - - 3.00 

OO O 
CHINA TOYS 


** Raised on a little carven corner shelf, 
Half-hidden by a curtain, stands a figure: 
Too small to have been left there by itself, 
But that it seems to claim a right to space, 
This baby gentlemen with shirt of lace, 

And small forefinger curving round a trigger. 


A trigger only, for the dainty hand 

Has lost the rest of what was once a pistol, 
But still remains the spirit of command ; 

The dandy grace heroic of the boy, 

That makes me think of Dresden or of Troy, 
Although I recognize the paste as Bristol. 


’ So more from habit than desire to know, 
Down from its lonely stage | softly whisk it, 
And turn it up, and, sure enough, below,— 
* A triangle enclosed two crossed swords 
Impressed,’ a mark which plainest proof afford,— 
The proof is nothing less than Bristol biscuit.’’ 

These lines are a part of a poem written by a well-known 
connoisseur and art critic. Again we have the fact strongly 
set forth that one should be able to recognize a piece of por- 
celain by the paste, but, after all, this writer found a confirm- 
ation in the mark upon the base. 

Not many of us are liable to run across a Bristol statuette 
to-day outside of a museum, but in order to know what has 
been the progress in art, we find it profitable to inform our- 
selves as to the work done by Richard Champion in Bristol. 
This man, whose loyalty to America during our severance 
from Great Britain ended by his coming here to live and die, 
played a very active part in Great Britain’s 
art industry. His life has an interest to the 
student similar tothat of Josiah Wedgewood, 
and in his work he is no mean rival. He 
saw the necessity of making household ware 


hard paste, which he found great difficulty 
in making popular. The few specimens 
that are now found are valuable mainly for 
their rarity. The best period of this work 
was from 1768 to 1784, when festoons of 

— w= ribbons, bows and bunches of flowers are 
— ee” characteristic of the decoration. On these 
specimens are found roughly painted decorator’s numbers. 
These numbers run to 24. No. I is supposed to be Henry 
Bone, the enameller, and No. 2 William Stephens. 

In the Bristol /owrna/, 1772, an advertisement speaks of 
this china as ‘wholly free from imperfections in wearing, 
which English china usually has, and its composition equal in 
fineness to East Indian.’ Some beautiful dinner sets are 
famous now, and often illustrated, as the one presented by 


of more enduring material, and introduced. 
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Champion to Mrs. Edmund Burke, which has changed hands 
several times, realizing a fabulous price. While Richard 
Champion made a goodly amount of “cottage china,” he had 
modeled some fine statuettes, and his last dated work was a 
symbolical figure of Grief leaning upon an urn. This was 
dated 1779, the year he lost his daughter, a probable motive 
for this work of art. These statues were never so elaborately 
colored as those of the contemporary potteries. Like Wedge- 
wood, he made many experiments. In his pottery he some- 
times had the paste and glaze done in one firing. He trieda 
slaze not fritted, with indifferent results. This produced 
bubble and a pin-hole appearance, though usually very hard. 
The ordinary mark is a simple cross in blue or slate color. 

But Bristol ware was never so popular or abundant as 
Derby. From the time when this pottery was first established 
until to-day, some kind of porcelain has been manufactured 
under the names of Derby, Chelsea-Derby, Crown Derby, and 
Bloor-Derby. China 
was made at Derby 
soon after the secret 
was discovered, but the 
specimens that now can 
‘kindle passion” in the 
heart of the collector 
are those made between 
1775 and 1785 and 
called Chelsea-Derby. 
No one seems to know 
whether these were 
made at Chelsea or 
Derby, for Duesbury of 
the latter place bought 
the Chelsea factory in 1769 and continued to work both at 
the same time until 1874, when the whole industry was 
removed to Derby. The Crown Derby was made until 1814, 
and during that time was second to none. It was from 1814 
to 1849 that a commercial spirit brought about a loss of 
reputation for fine quality. When Bloor bought out the 
works he found a large quantity of seconds stored, which he 
sold at auction to satisfy his immediate necessities. It is not 
the only time that ‘‘pot-boiling’ has ruined artistic reputa- 
tions. Many of the clever artists at this time went to Staf- 
fordshire. Four hundred hands had been employed at the 
old Derby works. At this period everything was curtailed. 

Formerly William Billingsley and William Pegg painted 
flowers so beautifully that Pegg gave up his work from reli- 
gious scruples, as he belonged to a sect that forbid making a 
likeness of anything made by God asa sacrilege or idolatry. 
Much of the modeling in Bloor’s time need give no one of the 
most tender conscience a single qualm, for it was done in the 
most indifferent style. The small five-inch white statuette 
illustrated is stamped in red letters, Bloor-Derby. Last winter 
an exact model of this was sold at an art sale as Ludwigsburg, 
the only difference being in the coloring. The illustrated 
specimen would be entirely white but for one small touch of 
gold, which indicates, probably, more decoration of that color. 
There is no doubt about this piece, as it has the mark; the 
other was, doubtless, unmarked, which led to the error. A 
very fine pair of seven-inch statues was sold at the same sale 
for $80 each. They were richly colored and were valuable 
examples of old Derby. In the best period there were at this 
pottery about five hundred different sentimental and grotesque 
statues upon the list of models. 

The ornamental table ware was covered with elaborate 


GROUP OF CHINA TOYS 
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tracery and sprigs in blue and pink, and known as the Chan- 
tilly pattern. Popular Japanese patterns in cobalt blue, red 
green, richly gilded, were made in good designs. The method 
of handwork done there differed little in manner of execution 
from the work done from the earliest days of clay workers. 
Of course all printed ware is of modern date. No statuettes 
were made earlier than 1770, and the white biscuit figures are 
without rivals. All the work up tothe Bloor period compares 
most favorably with that done at Sevres and Dresden, and 
the marks of the continental pottery being adapted and imi- 
tated, often leads to confusion. 


O 
ENGLISH VIEWS ON BLUE PLATES 


HERE is scarcely a good American to be found who does 
‘| not know something about the interesting blue plates 
that record many things in our early history that otherwise 
would be forgotten or unknown. Many of us in our comfort- 
able but old-fashioned childhood home, where simplicity 
reigned, ate our well cooked meals upon a blue plate that then 
cost from seven to eight cents, which now would be treasured 
in a cabinet and astonish our parents in a sale by bringing a 
price equal to what the whole original set of dishes cost. 
Rarity isa large element in present conditions, for the common 
things of the past are now the most difficult to find well- 
preserved. To the commercial zeal of Mother England we 
are indebted for the preservation of records and drawings of 
our public buildings and places of interest. The zest which 
the collector shows in gathering these records is to be com- 
mended more from its historic than artistic side. 


GUY CLIFF PLATE 


While this collecting goes on, there is another source of 
pleasure to be found in the blue plates that record the scenes 
of romance and history that cluster around the old English 
cathedrals or are suggested by the pictures of stately castles 
and halls that still stand as landmarks in the mother country 
of America. This naturally follows an interest in those views 
that celebrated our beginnings. It is my intention in several 
articles to see what we can gather of note in the blue plates 
which record English scenes. Enoch Wood and James Clews, 
as well as William Adams and most of the early Staffordshire 
potters, did some excellent work in reproducing drawings 


of places in their own country. Enoch Wood & Sons pro. 
duced a fine dinner service of good porcelain and rich blue 
color celebrating the cathedrals of England. Ina grape vine 
border, with a few large flowers and bunches of grapes inter- 
woven, I find carefuliy drawn views of Durham, Canterbury, 
and other cathedrals. With the same border they illustrated, 
among other places, Harewood House, Yorkshire, and Guy 
Cliff, Warwickshire. Adams produced some boldly drawn 
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BAMBOROUGH CASTLE PLATE 


castles. Among these are Blenheim, Bothwell, Touthill, 
Bamborough, Morpeth, Conway, Rochester, Scaleby, Wind- 
sor, Jedbugh and Bolton Abbeys. Historical objects, such as 
the Warwick vase, were artistically used with conventional 
borders by Josiah Spode. The Universities of England were 
made in series, each college or chapel forming a central 
feature, adorned by prettily carried out border designs. 

Hunting scenes, under the name of “ Sporting Subjects,” 
in lighter blues abound, and in similar decoration we find rural 
scenery, as the set called ‘ British Lakes.” Many of these 
sporting scenes came from J.& M. P. Bell & Co., Glasgow. 
In lighter blues we also find plates marked ‘Celtic Views,” 
‘ British Views” and “Caledonian Scenes.‘ These latter, how- 
ever, are usually in rich brown, from the pottery of Adams 
(impressed). We recently saw some pretty Welsh scenes on 
a tea set, but touched with bright color to show the Welsh 
costume. 

There is no more common plate than the one which 
seems to have been very popular, Regent’s Park, stamped 
“Adams, Warranted Staffordshire.” The rich shell border 
used upon some of our most desirable American historical 
plates, by E. Wood & Sons, is also found upon rural English 
scenes. A very charming view of Brighton Beach is preserved. 
It was evidently drawn before the fine coast at this place was 
a fringe of excursion piers and a haunt of the migrating 
cockney. The Guy Cliff plate recalls the legendary history of 
England. The beautiful residence so picturesquely situated 
on the winding Avon has witnessed many famous events in 
English romance. It was there that the hero and slayer of 
the dun cow, Guy Warwick, came after his return from the 
Holy Land, and lived as an anchorite in a neighboring cave. 
There he was fed, without recognition, by his most gracious 
Lady Felice, to whom he only revealed himself at his death. 
According to tradition they are buried side by side in this 
cave at Guy Cliff. Near by is an old mill of Saxon origin, 
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which has graced the canvas of many an artist. As we look 
at this fine dark luminous blue plate we get an excellent idea 
of the view from the Avon. Shakespeare says, “I am not 
Sampson, nor Sir Guy, nor Colbrand, to mow them down 
before me.” There is little doubt that the potter chose this 
picturesque view for its beauty rather than the grander War- 
wick Castle, which I have not chanced to find upon a plate. 
My Guy Cliff plates came from Southern Connecticut, but I 
once found one in a Massachusetts garret, so I judge them to 
have been popular. 

The Bamborough Castle plate is similar in color but with 
a different border, and with the impressed stamp, ‘‘Adams, 
Warranted Staffordshire.” Bamborough Castle stands on a 
basaltic cliff on the east coast of England in Northumberland. 
It overlooks the Farne Islands, which are remembered for 
their legends of St. Cuthbert and the more recent history con- 
nected with the brave deeds of Grace Darling. This castle is 
at present used for charitable purposes, having been given in 
1715 by Lord Crewe, Bishop of Durham, for a home for ship- 
wrecked sailors and a granary for the poor in times of distress. 
Its situation, formerly a Roman and then a Saxon stronghold, 
gives it command of the dangerous coast. In times of storm 
the coast is patrolled and a system of signals used, showing 
where the dangers threaten. Again, looking from its massive 
tower we see the Holy Isle and hear the nun’s song so beauti- 
fully resung by us in “Marmion.” So much of pleasant mem- 
ory and such sounds of the past come to us as we look upon 
this common blue Staffordshire plate. 

CARRIE STOW-WAIT. 


The editor of this department would be most grateful for 
lists of such English views as are in the possession of the 


reader, as it is desirable for those interested to have as complete 

a list as possible. If the plate or piece is unmarked, a photo. 

graph would be acceptable and necessary for identification, 

The editor believes this subject will gain much in interest by - 
thorough and complete investigation. 


TREATMENT OF PLATE DESIGN 
A. Livermore 

HIS design may be treated ina strictly conventional way 
. or ina more naturalistic manner. For the former, omit 
the paste work; wash a thi brownish tone (Brown 4, Yellow 
Ochre with a touch of Silver Yellow and Black) over the space 
filled with the line work, then outline the entire design in 
gold and fire. 

Second fire: Work out in capucine toned with a little 
black, adding the gold line work on border. 

For a semi-conventional treatment outline the petals 
within the conventional form in raised paste, using the dots 
as indicated, wash in the greens lightly, using a mixture of 
Apple Green and Mixing Yellow with Brown Green and Fry's 
Royal Green for the darker touches; for the flowers use a 
thin wash of Carmine 3, just enough to keep the drawing and 
fire. 

Second fire: Model the flowers in Enamel (Aufsetzweis 
and 'g Flux) toned with Hancock's Carmine. Mix a little 


Green with Enamel for the few crisp touches on the leaves. 
Bring out the flower petals in the circles in the same manner, 
using Green Enamel for the black leaf form. 
for these can be gold. 


The background 


PLATE DESIGN—K. R. LIVERMORE 
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TREATMENT FOR PHOTOGRAPH FRAME IN PYROGRAPHY—C. F. INGERSON 


RAW the design carefully and outline the same deeply with 
[) the hot point. In shading make the lines of uniform 
color and size. The lines in the background are to be made 
closer together than suggested in the drawing. If they are 
made nearly to touch, an effect of bamboo will be gained 
which is desirable. 


Then when the design has been burned on the wood, to 
obtain a bit of Orientalism, throw flat washes of water color 
over the figure and dragon. Yellows, greens and reds are 
good colors to use. Keep the dragon green. Finish the 
edges of the frame by a beading made by the hot point of the 
instrument. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS A. S. L.--Your letter of inquiry in regard to the finishing of Pyrography 


work has been given to the gentleman writing for that department, and will 
be answered fully when he arrives at that point in his course of articles. We 
are unable to answer your questions ourselves. 


Any questions to he answered by this department must he sent in by the Sth of 
the month preceding: issue. 


F. V. G.—The treatment for the Chinese plate design in the August 1899 


number of KERAMIC STUDIO is as follows: Pale blue edge tint, made of « 
Deep Blue Green with one-third flux. Ground of design, gold. Roses made 
of Hancock’s English Enamel one-third, Aufsetzweis two-thirds, tinted with MOTTOES FOR PUNCH BOWLS OR STEINS 


Hancock’s Carmine in powder—make two shades. Leaves made of Apple 
Green, a touch of Royal or Moss Green, and one-fifth Aufsetzweis (Dresden 
Aufsetzweis in tubes). Scrolls made of the same mixture without the touch 
of Royal or Moss Green. Chrysanthemums, two shades of vellow, the 
darker made of Egg or Albert Yellow, with one-fifth Aufsetzweis, the lighter 
with two-thirds Aufsetzweis. Outline in black. In using the Aufsetzweis 
for enamels, always mix with it one-eighth flux before mixing with color. 


‘* Come here, my boy, 
If you are dry, 
The fault’s in you 
And not in 


* Buvez—Retournez.’’-—** Drink and come again.”’ 


** Here, gentlemen, come try y’r skill ; 
il hold a wager? if you will, 

That vou don’t drink this liq’r all 
Without you spill or let some fall.”’ 


A. L. R.—Brushes used for china painting should be washed first in clean 
spirits of turpentine to remove the paint, then in alcohol to remove the tur- 
pentine which hardens and breaks the hair. The brushes should not be 
allowed to dry with the turpentine or alcohol in them, but should be brushed 
back and forth on a piece of rag till dry and “fluffy.” They will then be soft ‘**One Pot more —and then—why then-—another Pot of course.’’ 
and ready for any use. 


** No draught shall hold a drop of sin 
If love is only well stirred in 
To keep it sound and sweet.”’ 


D. C. B.—Use Hancock’s English Grounding Oil tor large spaces, but 
be careful that you do not touch the ground afterwards as it takes long to dry 


and rubs off easily before firing. For small spaces use Osgood Art School | 
Grounding Oil, as it can be handled immediately, if care is used, and soon “Recipe for punch—an old Virginia one: Two quarts of rum, two of : 
dries hard. It dries too guickiv for large spaces. brandy, three nutmegs, four pounds of sugar, six big lemons, two quarts of 

For painting on ivory, use water colors only. One should select one’s — poiling water.”’ | 
own pieces of ivory at the shop, as most firms will send the first piece they 


put their hands upon. All wholesale art dealers keep ivory. From mother earth | tools my birth, i 


To get the best results, one-fourth flux should be used with all colors of Then torm’d a jug by man, ' 
all makes, except Pearl Grey, Apple Green and Mixing Yellow. These are And now I stand here filled with good cheer— | 
composed with enough flux. Taste of me if you can.”’ " 

By sending to the Soule Photo. Co. of Boston, you can get any number 
of studies of figures, with Cupids by Bougerean, for 15 cents each. Write 
and ask them for a list of subjects—they are all good. The ivory glaze gives **Man wants but little here below 
a creamy tint and is apt to eat up any reds used under it, or turn them brown. And wants that little strong.”’ 


“ Beve, vivas multos annos.’’—** Drink and live many years.”’ 


DESIGN FOR PLATE—MISS E. MASON 


iE dark green of the scale is to be obtained by dusting on Green, both in powder, and mixing it with enamel medium to 
| Grounding Green, while the light green is made by tint- a consistency that will allow it to flow readily from the brush. 
ing on Yellow Green used as wet color. The dark green The little circles left white in the design are to be surrounded 
enamel is made by using equal parts Aufsetzweis and Royal by small paste dots and set with scarlet enamels. 
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